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1.  Czechoslovakia  Starts  to  Revive  AIKMAN  MILIUS 

2.  Iceland,  Again  a  Republic,  Always  a  Nation  of  Peace  and  Toil  HOOPES  MILIUS 

3.  Budapest,  Hungary’s  Twin  Metropolis,  Was  Nazi  Arsenal  GRAVES  ATWATER 

4.  Typhoon  Is  Pacific  Version  of  Atlantic  Hurricane  HOOPES  MILIUS 

5.  Geo-Graphic  Brevities:  South  Sea  Bee — Walcheren  Island  ATWATER  KERBEY 


NOW  THAT  THEIR  SOLDIERS  MARCH  AGAIN,  THE  CZECHOSLOVAKS  CAN  SMILE 


Caechoslovak  soldiers,  who  did  not  have  a  chance  to  fight  for  their  country  in  1938-39, 
have  since  been  active  on  all  western  fronts.  In  1940  some  of  their  units  resisted  the  German 
invasion  of  France;  this  year  they  took  part  in  the  uprising  that  freed  Paris.  Czechoslovak 
fliers  from  British  bases  helped  defend  England  in  the  Battle  of  Britain.  Other  fighting  men 
from  Czechoslovakia  served  in  North  Africa.  Czechoslovak  brigades  are  with  the  Allies  now  in 
the  Netherlands.  Other  refugee  army  units  fought  on  the  Russian  front  and  advanced  with  the 
Soviet  Union’s  forces  over  the  Carpathians  to  Czechoelovak  soil,  where  they  are  now  pushing 
the  liberation  of  their  country  (Bulletin  No.  1). 
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Soviet  Union’s  forces  over  the  Carpathians  to  Czechoelovak  soil,  where  they  are  now  pushing 
the  liberation  of  their  country  (Bulletin  No.  1). 
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in  Slovakia  recently  that  the  general  revolt  against  the  Nazis  broke  out.  This  is 
a  rugged  region  of  farms  and  pastures,  forests  and  streams.  In  the  fertile  south¬ 
ern  lowlands,  where  the  Hungarians  seized  territory,  there  are  vineyards  and  fields 
of  grain,  sugar  beets,  and  tobacco. 

Less  than  100  miles  from  the  frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  Ukraine,  the  Car- 
]>atho-Ukraine  is  populated  chiefly  by  Slavs  related  to  their  neighbors  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  It  is  a  primitive  mountainous  region.  Normally  most  of  the  people 
make  a  meager  living  by  raising  cattle  and  sheep,  hunting  wild  boar,  cultivating 
small  hillside  farms,  and  mining  the  extensive  rock  salt  deposits. 

Note:  Czechoslovakia  appears  on  the  new  Map  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  adjoining  areas,  just 
issued  as  a  wall  map  supplement  to  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  December,  1944. 
A  price  list  of  maps  will  be  sent  from  the  Society’s  Washington  headquarters  on  request. 

For  further  information,  see  “Czechoslovaks,  Yankees  of  Europe,”  in  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine,  August,  1938*  ;  and  “When  Czechoslovakia  Puts  a  Falcon  Feather  in  Its 
Cap,”  January,  1933*.  (Issues  marked  xvith  an  asterisk  arc  included  in  a  special  list  of  Maga¬ 
zines  available  to  teachers  in  lots  of  ten  for  SI.  A  copy  of  the  list  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Society’s  headquarters,  Washington  *>,  D.  C.) 
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Ferdinand  Bucina 


ARMIES  ARE  FORDING  STREAMS  THAT  FLOATED  PEACETIME  TIMBER  RAFTS 

The  liberation  of  Czechoslovakia  has  been  progressing  from  the  mountains  of  the  northeast. 
The  mountain  streams,  in  spite  of  their  rapids,  were  channels  for  carrying  the  timber  down  to 
steam  sawmills.  Skillful  Czechoslovak  lumberjacks  had  a  technique  of  guiding  their  timber 
rafts  through  the  rapids  with  oar  sweeps  pushed  out  in  front;  American  raftsmen  usually  drag 
oar  sweeps  astern.  This  raft,  photographed  before  the  war,  was  shooting  the  rapids  on  the  Bila 
(White)  Tisa,  which  joins  the  Cerna  (Black)  Tisa  to  form  one  of  the  Danube’s  main  tributaries. 
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Budapest,  Hungary’s  Twin.  Metropolis,  Was  Nazi  Arsenal 

Budapest,  way  station  on  the  Soviet  advance  toward  Germany,  is  the  guard- 
'  ian  of  the  great  plains  of  Hungary  as  well  as  its  capital  and  commercial 
metropolis. 

The  city  stands  at  a  natural  gateway  to  central  Europe  from  the  east.  In  ad¬ 
vancing  against  it,  the  Russians  followed  the  trail  of  westward-pushing  prehistoric 
tribes,  and  Tatars  and  Turks  of  a  later  era. 

At  the  crossroads  of  Europe,  Budapest  has  known  the  terrors  and  destruction 
of  repeated  invasions.  In  spite  of  its  thousand  years  of  history  the  city  is  modern 
in  both  spirit  and  architecture.  Almost  completely  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  the 
capital  has  few  important  buildings  more  than  200  years  old. 

Hungary’s  Last  King  Was  Crowned  in  the  Capital’s  First  Church 

Extending  along  both  banks  of  the  Danube,  Budapest  is  made  up  of  the  cities 
of  Buda  and  Pest,  which  combined  in  1873.  Buda  rises  on  the  hilly  right  bank  of 
the  river.  It  is  dominated  by  Gellert  Hill,  reaching  to  395  feet  above  the  Danube 
(illustration,  next  page),  and  the  lower  Var  (Fortress)  Hill. 

On  the  Var  rose  the  Coronation  Church,  the  city’s  oldest  building.  It  was 
founded  in  1015  by  Hungary’s  first  king  and  patron  saint,  the  Christian  King 
Stephen.  It  was  used  as  a  mosque  during  the  century  and  a  half  of  Turkish  domi¬ 
nation.  Hungary’s  last  king,  Charles  IV,  was  crowned  there  in  1916. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  Var  Maria  Theresa  built  a  palace  in  the  18th  century 
on  the  remains  of  13th  century  fortifications. 

Across  the  Danube  on  a  low  plain  lies  Pest,  the  capital’s  other  half.  Larger 
and  more  densely  built  up  than  its  hilly  twin.  Pest  includes  the  city’s  business 
district  and  government  buildings,  with  industrial  areas  in  its  outskirts. 

Beside  the  Danube  in  Pest  stood  Hungary’s  Parliament  House.  This  lime¬ 
stone  Gothic-style  structure,  covering  more  than  four  acres,  was  finished  in  1902. 
Other  buildings  eciually  as  recent  were  the  opera  house  and  two  museums. 

Budapest  Became  an  Arsenal  under  the  Nazis 

Before  the  war  Buda]x*st’s  residents  .so  enjoyed  eating  in  the  open  air  that  on 
summer  nights  even  the  cohjiinade  of  the  Parliament  House  became  a  cafe.  Bor¬ 
dering  the  river,  south  from  the  Parliament  House,  extended  the  Franz  Joseph 
Quay.  Along  the  top  of  this  wharf  stretched  a  tree-shaded  promenade  bordered 
by  hotels  and  sidewalk  cafes.  Hidden  beneath  were  the  docks  which  served  the 
city’s  busy  river  traffic. 

Central  Europe’s  peacetime  commerce  flowed  up  and  down  the  Danube  in  a 
steady  stream.  Fourteen  railways  converged  at  Budapest.  Highways  spread  to¬ 
ward  Austria,  Germany,  Romania,  and  Yugoslavia.  Pest,  the  commercial  half  of 
the  capital,  had  the  river  port.  In  prewar  days  river  boats  took  on  cargoes  of 
cattle,  wheat,  and  corn  brought  to  the  city  from  fertile  Hungarian  plains.  Pas¬ 
sengers  boarded  steamers  for  Vienna  and  other  continental  points. 

The  Nazis  transformed  Hungary’s  peacetime  industrial  capital  into  a  wartime 
arsenal.  They  took  control  of  its  electrical  works — among  the  largest  in  Europe; 
its  grain  elevators  and  flour  mills ;  its  chemical,  firearms,  and  shoe  factories ;  its 
shipbuilding  yards  and  textile  mills.  And  they  added  a  Messerschmitt  aircraft 
plant,  numerous  machine  works,  and  an  airfield.  They  started  a  steady  stream  of 
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Roger  Nielsen 

PICNIC  PARTIES  TROT  ALONG  ICELAND’S  ROCKY  ROAD  TO  SELF-GOVERNMENT 
The  highway  from  Reykjavik  to  Thingvellir  is  Iceland’s  "road  to  self-government,”  for  the 
plain  of  Thingvellir  was  the  outdoor  meeting  place  of  history’s  pioneer  parliament.  Icelanders 
on  ponies  and  sightseeing  American  soldiers  in  buses  travel  the  winding  road  over  barren  lava 
mountains  down  to  the  historic  treeless  plain.  It  was  846  years  before  the  Liberty  Bell  rang  in 
the  United  States  that  Icelanders  started  their  "grandmother  of  parliaments.”  For  two  weeks  in 
summer  of  each  year  all  the  island’s  free  men  met  to  make  their  laws;  this  outdoor  gathering 
was  called  the  Althing,  or  "All-Assembly.”  They  camped  on  the  grassy  moor  of  Thingvellir,  the 
"Assembly-Field.”  Daily  they  clustered  around  the  Logberg  ("Law-Mount”),  a  hill  whose  rocks 
made  a  natural  sounding  board,  where  the  elected  Law-Speaker  presided.  Lacking  written 
records,  Icelanders  depended  on  the  Law-Speaker  to  memorize  and  proclaim  both  old  laws  and 
new  amendments.  From  930  until  1798  the  Althing  met  at  Thingvellir.  After  a  50-year  sus¬ 
pension,  the  parliament  transferred  to  Reykjavik,  the  capital. 


The  turn  came  in  the  19th  century.  On  June  17,  1811,  the  patriot  leader  Jon 
Sigurdsson  was  born.  Partial  freedom  was  won  in  Sigurdsson’s  lifetime.  The 
King  of  Denmark  gave  Iceland  a  constitution  of  its  own  on  the  l,C)00th  anniversary 
of  settlement,  in  1874.  Later,  the  Icelandic-Danish  Act  of  Union  in  December, 
1918,  made  Iceland  a  free  and  independent  kingdom,  united  to  Denmark  only  by  a 
personal  tie — the  King  of  Denmark  was  also  King  of  Iceland. 

On  April  10,  1940,  Germany  invaded  Denmark.  Iceland’s  Althing  acted  at 
once  in  the  emergency  to  transfer  royal  power  from  the  captive  king  to  the  Ice¬ 
landic  Cabinet. 

In  May,  1941,  a  resolution  of  the  Althing  proclaimed  Iceland’s  intention  not  to 
renew  the  1918  Act  of  Union.  A  second  resolution  stated  the  plan  to  become  a 
republic.  These  decisions  were  supported  in  the  four-day  plebiscite  of  May  20-23, 
1944.  Almost  97  per  cent  voted  for  a  rejntblic. 

Note:  Iceland  may  be  located  on  the  Society’s  Map  of  North  America. 

For  further  information,  see  “Ancient  Iceland,  New  Pawn  of  War,”  in  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine  for  July,  1941*,  and  “A  Walking  Tour  across  Iceland,”  April,  1928*. 

See  also  in  the  Geogr.aphic  School  Bulletins:  “Where  Are  the  Yanks?  12.  Iceland,” 
May  15,  1944;  and  “Iceland,  Isle  of  Frost  and  Fire,  Joins  Defense  Line-Up,”  October  6,  1941. 
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war  supplies  moving  across  the  Danul)e  bridges  toward  Germany. 

Before  the  war  nearly  one-sixth  of  Hungary’s  9,000,000  people  lived  in  Buda¬ 
pest — Magyars,  Slavs,  Germans,  and  Jews. 

Peacetime  Budapest  in  its  fashionable  districts  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  light-hearted  cities  in  Europe.  Gardens  and  parks,  broad  boulevards  and  river 
promenades  flanked  by  luxurious  hotels,  the  festivals  and  parades  attracted  thou¬ 
sands  of  visitors.  Gypsy  orchestras  played  in  countless  cafes  along  the  Danube. 
The  city  rivalled  Paris  with  its  sparkling  night  life  and  gay  o])en-air  cafes. 

Budapest’s  medicinal  springs  have  been  famous  ever  since  the  Romans  founded 
.\quincum  (Buda).  Outdoor  bathing  was  a  fashionable  institution  in  the  city. 

Budapest  built  the  world’s  first  subway.  A  chain  of  small  white  cars,  the 
grandparent  of  subway  trains,  traveled  a  two-and-a-quarter-mile  route. 

Note:  Budapest  is  shown  on  the  Society’s  Map  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East. 

For  additional  information  about  Budapest  and  the  surrounding  country,  see  “Magyar 
Mirth  and  Melancholy,”  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  January,  1938*;  and  “Hun¬ 
gary,  a  Kingdom  Without  a  King,”  and  “Budapest,  Twin  City  of  the  Danube,”  June,  1932*. 
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BUDAPEST’S  PEACETIME  LIGHTS  PALED  THE  DANUBE’S  NIGHTTIME  BLACKNESS 

The  semicircular  colonnade  (left  foreground)  on  the  Gellert  Hill  curvet  around  a  statue 
of  the  11th  century  martyred  bishop  for  whom  the  hill  was  named.  From  this  hill,  the  highest 
in  Buda,  the  view  reveals  the  Danube  and  Pest  on  the  flat  plain  beyond.  Even  in  peacetime 
Budapest’s  blue  Danube  was  brown  in  the  daylight,  and  black  at  night  except  where  lines  of 
lights  threw  pale  reflections  across  its  surface.  It  was  never  blue.  Beyond  the  buildings  (center) 
on  the  Buda  bank,  the  Szechenyi  Suspension  Bridge  casts  parallel  streaks  of  light  from  shore  to 
shore.  This  first  bridge  to  connect  Buda  and  Pest  was  built  a  century  ago  when  they  were  still 
separate  cities.  Beyond  the  bridge  (right  background)  on  the  Pest  side  of  the  river  rises  the 
spire-encircled  dome  of  the  Parliament  House.  Farther  upstream  are  the  arches  of  the  Margaret 
Bridge,  described  in  recent  news  stories  as  having  been  blown  up. 
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Geo-Graphic  Brevities 

GI  Joe’s  Gun  Goes  ’’Buzz”  Instead  of  ’’Bang” 

GI  JOE  is  having  bee  trouble  in  the  South  Pacific. 

No,  the  difficulty  is  not  what  you  may  think  it  is.  The  catch  is  that  when  he 
pulls  the  trigger  of  his  rifle,  out  may  come  a  bee  instead  of  a  bullet. 

Nature  is  handing  the  Yank  plenty  of  surprises  on  many  of  the  out-of-the-way 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  but  a  bee  that  spikes  his  gun  probably  tops  the  list. 

The  South  Sea  bee  which  has  made  itself  a  military  problem  is  the  magaco- 
lide,  a  leaf-cutting  insect  which  builds  its  house  in  small  holes.  The  barrel  of  a 
30-calibre  rifle  gives  it  a  perfect  setup.  Into  the  dark  tunnel  the  bee  dives  with 
hits  of  leaves  from  which,  part  way  down,  it  constructs  its  home.  The  leaf  bits 
are  cut  to  a  regular  pattern,  coming  in  just  two  sizes. 

Yanks  in  the  South  Seas  do  not  leave  their  rifles  lying  around  to  become  bees’ 
barracks.  But  the  magacolide  is  a  fast  worker  and  begins  its  job  hot  on  the  trail 
of  the  oil  swab. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington  has  recently  received  a  specimen 
of  the  magacolide  whose  military  career  is  finished.  This  saboteur  bee  is  black 
with  cross  bands  formed  by  white  hairs.  It  is  about  a  half-inch  long. 

The  exact  location  of  “the  Island  of  Gun-Spiking  Bees”  is  still  shrouded  in 
military  secrecy. 

Note :  For  information  about  other  strange  insects  and  animals  which  Yanks  meet  in  the 
Pacific,  see  “What  the  Fighting  Yanks  See,”  in  the  October,  1944,  issue  of  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine. 

***** 

Walcheren  Island,  Sentinel  of  the  Schelde  Estuary 

WALCHEREN  Island,  from  which  Allied  armies  have  cleared  the  last  Nazi 
obstacle  on  the  waterway  to  Antwerp,  is  the  southwesternmost  island  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  forms  tlie  north  side  of  the  Schelde  estuary  entrance  up  which 
ships  must  move  to  Antwerp,  Belgium.  It  was  a  launching  area  for  German  V-2 
rocket  bombs. 

Walcheren  is  part  of  the  jjrovince  of  Zeeland.  It  is  a  low-lying,  roundish 
island  about  nine  miles  across,  normally  protected  by  dikes  (illustration,  inside 
cover)  and  drained  by  pumps.  Nazi  damage  includes  partial  flooding. 

Flushing  (Vlissingen),  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  island,  was  Walcheren’s 
largest  city  before  the  war,  with  a  population  of  22,554.  It  was  a  commercial  and 
naval  port  and  a  popular  bathing  resort. 

A  railroad  connected  it  with  the  mainland  through  Middelburg,  over  a  cause¬ 
way  extending  eastward  across  South  Beveland  Island.  In  peacetime,  steamers 
ran  between  Flushing  and  the  British  port  of  Harwich,  100  miles  across  the  North 
Sea. 

Middelburg,  capital  of  Zeeland,  had  about  19,000  residents  before  the  war  (il¬ 
lustration,  next  page).  The  city  was  laid  out  like  an  archery  target.  The  oldest 
section  is  the  bull’s-eye,  lying  within  a  circle  of  continuous  streets.  Around  this 
core  curves  a  narrow  canal.  Beyond  the  canal  a  moat  encircles  the  city.  Along 
the  east  side  of  the  city,  the  Walcheren  Canal  cuts  across  the  island  from  Flushing 
to  Veere  on  the  northeast  coast. 
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U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  Official 

WARNING  FROM  THE  AIR  TELLS  OF  DANGER  FROM  THE  AIR 


On  the  average,  four  hurricanes  come  tearing  westward  and  then  northward  through  the 
western  Atlantic  region  north  of  the  Equator  each  year  between  June  and  October.  When  one  is 
approaching,  the  Coast  Guard  sends  a  plane  along  the  coast  to  warn  small  fishing  vessels  that 
lack  radios.  The  plane  drops  a  cloth  pennant  (left)  labeled  "Hurricane  Warning”  attached  to 
a  wooden  block  which  will  float  (inset,  upper  right). 


Middelburg  was  a  typical  Netherlands  town,  clean  and  quiet,  with  high-gabled 
houses  of  brick.  Bicycles  were  numerous.  Along  two  sides  of  the  central  square 
were  the  red  brick  buildings  of  a  12th  century  abbey,  used  for  the  offices  of  the 
provincial  government.  The  abbey  church’s  octagonal  tower,  more  than  280  feet 
high,  had  a  chime  of  41  bells.  Restoration  after  several  disastrous  fires  had  left 
little  of  the  original  structures. 

Walcheren  had  small  shipyards,  textile  mills,  breweries,  orchards,  and  hemp 
fields.  Westkapelle  Dike  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  one  of  the  largest 
Netherlands  sea  dikes,  protected  much  sub-sea-level  meadowland. 

Note:  Walcheren  Island  may  be  found  on  the  Society’s  Map  of  Germany  and  Its  Ap¬ 
proaches. 

For  further  information  about  the  Netherlands,  see  “Behind  Netherlands  Sea  Ramparts,” 
in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  February,  1940*;  and  “Vacation  in  Holland,” 
September,  1929*;  and  these  Geographic  School  Bulletins:  “The  Netherlands  a  Water- 
Ruled  Vestibule  to  Germany,”  October  9,  1944;  and  “Cities  of  Southern  Netherlands  Combine 
History  and  Industry,”  November  20,  1944. 
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Ewxng  Galloway 


MOTHER-AND-DAUGHTER  COSTUMES  GO  TO  MARKET  IN 
MIDDELBURG 


In  Middelburg  and  other  towns  on  Walcheren  Island  before  the 
war,  it  was  quite  usual  to  see  the  distinctive  costumes  which  are  fast 
disappearing  in  other  parts  of  the  Netherlands.  Like  up-to-date 
Americans,  the  Walcheren  islanders  have  long  had  mother-and-daugh- 
ter  duplicate  costumes.  Setting  out  for  market  in  Middelburg,  this 
very  junior  miss  wears  a  gaily  striped  and  dotted  kerchief,  folded  like 
her  mother’s  plaid  one,  and  a  full  skirt,  ankle  length.  A  long 
gathered  apron  repeats  the  pattern  of  her  mother’s.  Except  for  her 
ornate  cap  this  child  is  a  miniature  of  mother.  Father  smiles  with 
pride  in  his  full-size  and  pocket-size  editions. 


